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The  Uses  of  Reform,  as  the  book’s  subtitle  suggests,  seeks  to  explore 
the  impact  of  Reformed  discipline  on  popular  behaviour  in  both 
Scotland  and  France  in  the  late  sixteenth  century.  This  is  a potentially 
fertile  topic  for  investigation,  and  the  source  material  is  adequate 
enough  to  make  it  also  a potentially  rewarding  one.  From  the  outset, 
however.  Dr  Graham’s  methodology  lets  him  down,  and  all  too 
readily  he  is  diverted  from  his  central  task.  Over  half  the  volume  is 
laboriously — and  quite  needlessly — devoted  to  tracing  the  growth  of  a 
Calvinist  polity  at  the  expense  of  assessing  ‘the  uses  of  reform’;  and 
no  effort  at  all  is  made  to  characterise  the  popular  culture  then 
prevalent  whose  excesses  the  church’s  discipline  was  intended  to 
curb.  The  outcome  is  a missed  opportunity  to  break  fresh  ground  in 
social  history,  as  Patrick  Collinson  and  Christopher  Hill  have  done  for 
England  or  Natalie  Davis  and  A.N.  Galpern  for  France.  Dr  Graham 
has  been  assiduous,  however,  in  his  reading  and  enthusiastic  in  his 
exploration  of  the  records  of  church  courts  in  Scotland.  Yet  to  be 
writing  from  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  all  is  not  gain;  and  signs  of 
confusion  arise.  Dr  Graham  convinces  himself  but  few  others  that  the 
only  ‘official’  statement  of  the  early  Scottish  Kirk  is  the  Scots 
Confession  of  1560  on  the  ground  that  it  was  ‘approved  by 
parliament’  (though  he  fails  to  observe  that  Mary  withheld  her  royal 
assent  to  that  approval);  he  repeats  the  familiar  claim  that  the  Scots 
Confession  in  elevating  discipline  to  a note  of  the  church  departed 
from  Calvin  (unaware  that  Calvin  could  describe  discipline  on 
occasion  as  one  of  ‘four  marks’  of  the  true  church);  he  insists 
(wrongly)  that  the  privy  council  appointed’  five  superintendents  ‘in 
1560  , reiterates  the  slip  of  others  that  Edinburgh  was  then  a ‘city’; 
and  concludes  that  post-Reformation  commissaries  (whom  he 
erroneously  calls  ‘commissars’)  ‘belonged  more  to  the  clerical  than 
the  lay  estate  , forgetful  that  the  office  was  placed  on  a wholly 
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secularised  footing  in  1564.  There  are  signs,  too,  that  Dr  Graham 
underestimates  the  number  of  kirk  sessions  at  work  in  the  early  years 
after  the  Reformation,  and,  astonishingly,  ignores  the  operation  of 
those  in  Glasgow,  Stirling  and  Grail.  Too  often  the  tendency  is  to 
place  a gloss  on  secondary  literature  without  reflecting  on  the 
implications  of  some  pertinent  primary  sources,  which  may  have 
helped  him  reach  a more  considered  judgment,  and  his  fondness  for 
encapsulating  a writer’s  views  can  sometimes  lead  him  seriously 
astray:  he  avers,  mistakenly,  that  one  writer  ‘rejects  the  notion  of 
[Andrew]  Melville  as  a radical’,  despite  that  author’s  depiction  of 
Melville  as  ‘radical  and  innovating’  and  as  one  ‘who  typified  an 
attitude  of  mind  not  unkown  among  radical  protestants’.  In  any  event, 
the  point  which  escaped  Dr  Graham’s  notice  is  the  claim  that 
Melville’s  intention  was  not  to  contradict  Reformation  principles 
(radical  as  they  so  often  were)  but,  in  reinforcing  them,  to  remedy 
defects  which  had  arisen  in  ecclesiastical  administration.  Dr 
Graham’s  failure  to  grasp  what  contemporaries  meant  by  ‘the  brethir 
of  the  exercise’  leads  him  to  the  false  claim  that  the  schoolmaster  was 
‘considered  a cleric  rather  than  a layman’.  Again,  he  misrepresents 
the  Second  Book  of  Discipline’s  teaching  on  the  eldership,  and  fails  to 
note  that  Lindsay  of  Menmuir’ s criticisms,  which  he  cites  ostensibly 
as  fresh  evidence,  were  discussed  in  the  critical  edition  of  that  work 
two  decades  ago  (where  indeed  the  full  text  of  Lindsay’s  remarks  are 
reproduced  in  an  appendix).  His  half  knowledge  of  the  sources  is  also 
apparent  in  his  careless  remark  that  the  presbytery  was  ‘never 
mentioned’  in  the  Second  Book  of  Discipline  (where  the  word  occurs 
twice).  Even  in  the  secondary  literature,  Graham  persists  in  renaming 
the  redoutable  Thomas  McCrie  as  ‘McRie’  (e.g.  pp.  205,  206,  358). 

The  strength  of  Dr  Graham’s  investigations  is  surely  revealed  in 
his  statistical  breakdown  of  disciplinary  cases  dealt  with  by  a variety 
of  kirk  sessions  (though  he  curiously  ignores  the  excellent  evidence  of 
Glasgow’s  general  session).  As  a corollary,  it  would  have  been 
valuable  had  Dr  Graham  turned  his  attention  to  analysing  the  social 
composition  both  of  the  elderships  he  examines  and  of  the  offenders 
who  appeared  before  them.  That  would  have  shed  light  on  how  far  the 
middling  and  industrious  sort  sat  in  judgment  on  their  peers  and  lesser 
folk,  and  possibly,  too,  on  their  betters.  Here  an  exploration  of  the 
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testamentary  evidence  would  have  added  immeasurably  to  our 
understanding  of  discipline  as  a mechanism  of  social  control.  That 
would  have  proved  a most  valuable  exercise.  Dr  Graham’s  attention, 
however,  is  so  firmly  focused  on  Scotland  that  the  solitary  chapter  on 
France,  which  appears  almost  as  an  afterthought — obliquely  alluded 
to  in  the  title  as  ‘Scotland  and  Beyond’ — does  not  adequately  do 
justice  to  this  comparative  dimension.  The  volume  is  beautifully 
produced  by  Brill. 

James  Kirk 
University  of  Glasgow 

The  Scots  College  Paris  1603-1792.  By  Brian  M.  Halloran. 
Edinburgh:  John  Donald  Publishers  Ltd.,  1997.  Pp.226.  £30.00. 

This  work  fills  a blank  in  the  history  of  the  Catholic  colleges  abroad, 
and  for  that  reason  must  be  welcomed.  A good  point  about  the  work  is 
that  it  covers  all  the  college  history  from  1603  to  the  French 
Revolution. 

The  opening  chapter  traces  its  history  from  the  foundation  of  the 
so-called  Grisy  bursary  by  the  bishop  of  Moray  in  1325  for  Scots 
university  students  in  Paris,  till  1603  when  the  college  as  such  was 
established  by  the  refugee  archbishop  of  Glasgow,  James  Beaton. 
When  its  revenues  were  in  danger  of  confiscation  by  the  French 
king’s  Scots  Guards,  they  were  won  back  largely  by  the  efforts  of 
Thomas  Winterhop  or  Winthrop,  who  is  here  said  to  be  a master  of 
arts  of  Glasgow  University,  though  unrecorded  in  that  university’s 
annals.  His  first  appearance  in  Paris  is  given  as  1556,  but  already  he 
was  enrolled  in  the  Paris  rector’s  book  shortly  after  16  December 
1547  (Paris,  Bibliotheque  Nationale,  MS  Lat.  9954,  fo.  75).  A 
tantalising  list,  printed  without  comment,  of  bursars  and  bishops 
linked  to  the  college  was  drawn  up  in  1782  by  the  then  principal.  This 
includes  a possible  John  de  Walterstona  in  1334  (for  whom,  see 
D.E.R.  Watt,  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Scottish  Graduates  to  1410, 
Oxford,  1977,  563)  to  a frankly  impossible  Bishop  William  Turnbull, 
mistakenly  described  as  archbishop,  and  also  as  of  “Durrisdeir”, 
which  he  was  not,  though  his  successor  was.  Although  the  author 
wishes  to  postulate  a college  building  in  Paris  before  1603,  this  is 
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